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FOR CENTURIES EUROPEAN travellers in 
India have brought back tales of incredible 
conjuring tricks of Hindu street magicians, 
but one trick in particular has seized the 
imagination: the famous Indian rope trick. 
Many rumours have grown up around it, 
including the assertion that it is mere myth, 
and that one could never find anyone who 
had seen it themselves, but only heard about 
it at second, or even third, hand. One thing is 
sure: the Indian rope trick has prompted 
more heated debate than any other single 
conjuring trick. So did it ever happen? If so, 


The rise and fall 
of the rope trick 


The one conjuring trick that has fired the 
imagination for centuries — and caused 
endless speculation — is the Indian rope 


| trick. Is it, as some claim, just a myth? Or he 
an hypnotic illusion? And why is it ee " Perhaps the answer lies partly in the 
longer staged? MARC CRAMER explains ow training of those who performed the trick. 
the trick might have been performed Many Indian magicians (or fakirs, an Arabic 
es. 
ot 


word meaning ‘the humble ones’) are quite 
capable of achieving genuinely remarkable 
feats, such as controlling their nervous sys- 
tems at will, a faculty due to their Yogic 
training. But fakirs tend also to be excellent 
showmen with a gift for creating illusions 
and performing conjuring tricks. Much of 
their repertoire has been dismissed by West- 
erners as ‘mass hallucination’ or ‘mass hyp- 
nosis’, and the legendary rope trick seems 
obviously to belong to this rather arbitrary 
category. And it is likely to remain there in 
popular imagination for there is said to be no 
one left who knows the real trick and no one 
living who remembers seeing it performed. 
Doomed to extinction, the Indian rope trick 
will be remembered — if at all — as a mass 
delusion or merely a highly colourful myth. 

It is neither. But one may be forgiven for 
thinking it a myth for it has a long and 
sensational history. It is unlikely that the 
West would have heard of the rope trick, let 


The conjurer ‘Karachi’ — an 
Englishman called Arthur 
Claud Derby — practises his 
version of the rope trick in 
Sussex in 1935. The dummy 
head on the mat is known as 
a ‘vent head’ among stage 
magicians 
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alone taken it seriously, if it were not for the 
writings of a respected Moroccan explorer 
and geographer named Ibn Batutah. One 
evening in the year 1360 he dined with 
Akbah Khan and a number of honoured 
guests at the Royal Court in Hang-Tcheou in 
China. After an enormous meal, the Khan 
invited his sated guests to join him in the 
palace gardens where he had arranged a 
special surprise entertainment. Ibn Batutah 
noted in his journal that: 
When the feast was over, one of the 
entertainers took a ball of wood in 
which there were several holes. 
‘Through these he passed a rope. He 
threw it into the air and it went up toa 
point where we could no longer see it, 
finally to be held there without visible 
support. When there was only a little 
end of the rope in his hand, the en- 
tertainer told one of his assistants to 
hang on to the rope and climb into the 
air, which he did, until we could no 
longer see him. ‘The entertainer called 
him three times with no response. 
‘Then he took his knife in hand, as if he 
were angry, grabbed the cord and dis- 
appeared also. 

Next, the magician threw on the 
ground the hand of the child who had 
climbed the rope, then a foot, after that 
the other hand, then the other foot, the 
body and (finally) the head. He came 
down out of breath, his clothes tinged 
with blood . . . the entertainer took the 
limbs of the young boy and put them on 
the ground in their original position. 
He then gave the mutilated body a 
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slight kick and there was the child, who 
got up and stood quite straight, com- 
pletely whole. 
Since there is no rational explanation for 
such outrageous deeds as levitating ropes and 
miraculous resurrections, succeeding gener- 
ations looked upon Ibn Batutah’s report and 
subsequent accounts as tall tales or blatant 
chicanery to extract a few coins from the 
purses of the credulous. It is small wonder 
that medieval scholars dismissed the rope 
trick as a complete tissue of lies, and that the 
Victorians sought to explain it in terms of the 
new, fashionable science of hypnosis. During 
the 1890s the British public enjoyed a flir- 
tation with all things psychical and myster- 
ious. Laymen and scientists soon began to 
argue over the rope trick, often quite bitterly. 
‘The enterprising American newspaper, 
the Chicago Daily Tribune, suffering at the 
time from a decline in sales, threw its hat into 
the ring of debate by sending one S. Ellmore, 
a writer, and a painter called Lessing to 
distant India with a bold mission to fulfil. 
They were to photograph, sketch, and ulti- 
mately disprove, the infamous Hindu hoax. 
Although it was common knowledge that 
the Indian rope trick was seldom performed, 
the two Americans soon managed to return 
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Far left: this photograph, 

said *o be of the famous 
rope trick, was taken by an 
anonymous English soldier in 
India. It seems, however, 
that this was merely one of 
the many rope ‘suspension 
tricks’ common in the East 


Left: the apparently instant 
growth of a mango tree. The 
seed was planted, watered, 
and covered with a cloth, 
while the conjurer and his 
assistants performed their 
professional patter. The 
plant was uncovered from 
time to time, revealing it 
steadily sprouting — and 
finally bearing fruit. A clever 
mixture of sleight of hand 
and suggestion, this act once 
rivalled the rope trick in 
travellers’ tales 


Below left: an engraving 
showing a Chinese 
Suspension trick in which 
performers climbed up ropes, 
fell down apparently 
dismembered, and were 
reassembled by ‘magic’ 


Right: the secret of the 
classic rope trick: 
1 At dusk, the audience are 
seated around a circle of 
lanterns, half blinded by the 
light. Meanwhile the rope 
has been thrown into the air 
and invisibly hooked onto a 
wire Out of sight of the 
spectators. A hidden 
confederate hoists another, 
Stabilising, wire over the 
main one. 
2 A small, lithe boy begins 
to climb the erect rope — and 
disappears. 
3 When he insolently refuses 
to come down, the fakir, 
apparently seething with 
rage, climbs the rope himself, 
with a dagger clenched in 
his teeth. Then suddenly the 
horrified audience see the 
boy's limbs drop one by one 
to the ground. 
4 The fakir then descends 
the rope, while his assistants 
stand lamenting around the 
boy’s remains. In fact, the 
‘limbs’ are those of a monkey 
and the boy has also 
descended the rope with the 
fakir, strapped inside his 
robes. A few magic words 
and the boy is whole again 


to Chicago with several sketches and photo- 
graphs that, it seemed, put the death blow to 
the trick by ‘proving’ that it was, as sus- 
pected, a grand ‘mass hallucination’. When 
their film was developed, the photograph 
showed only a baggy-trousered Hindu sur- 
rounded by an apparently hypnotised crowd. 
‘There was no sign of an erect rope, let alone a 
boy clinging to its top. It was therefore 
concluded that it was all caused by collective 
suggestion. Tyhe article was printed in 
August 1890 and it was clear that yet another 
triumphant debunking had been achieved by 
the 7ribune’s sagacious journalists. 

A few months passed and another ‘daring 
trick’ came to light, but this time one that the 
Tribune had not bargained for. ‘The Lessing- 
Ellmore illustrations were exposed for the 
outright fakes they were. Lessing had never 
set foot on Asian soil and had certainly never 
witnessed the much-maligned Indian rope 
trick. What was worse, journalist ‘S. 
Ellmore’ did not exist. Under pressure, the 
newspaper’s publisher was forced to print a 
retraction, confessing the elaborate hoax, 
the object of which was to increase sales. 

Thirty years on, the rope trick became 
news again as a certain Colonel Elliot ad- 
dressed the London Magic Circle in an 


Indian rope trick 


attempt to settle the matter once and for all. 
In March 1919 the Colonel put up a prize of 
£500 to anyone who could perform the trick 
under carefully controlled scientific con- 
ditions. Because of the marked absence of 
London-based fakirs, an advertisement was 
placed in the 7imes of India offering the 
fabulous prize to any rope-climbing Hindu 
able to perform the elusive feat. But the 
worthy challenge went unanswered. 

Much to their frustration, the poor Col- 
onel and his band of eager dilettantes con- 
cluded that the trick must therefore be, as 
rumoured, a myth. It had never occurred to 
their naive, ethnocentric minds that fakirs 
are not the sort of chaps who pass a quiet 
afternoon at the local gentlemen’s club read- 
ing English-language newspapers. The 
fakirs of the 1920s were, for the most part, 
illiterate even in their own language and 
could not speak, let alone read, English. The 
dour gentlemen of the Magic Circle grudg- 
ingly agreed with the supporters of para- 
psychology and came to the tidy conclusion 
that the Indian rope trick was the product of 
‘collective hallucination’. 

However, some years after the attempts of 
the Magic Circle to investigate the rope trick, 
a group of Irish and English soldiers 
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Indian rope trick 


stationed in Upsala, India, witnessed a per- 
formance that was almost identical to the 
feats reported by Ibn Batutah in China in the 
14th century — the account of which may be 
found in the Journal of the Society for 
Psychical Research. 

If, for the moment, we imagine the situ- 
ation reversed and assume that you are a 
hypnotist touring India and giving demon- 
strations of your skill to native audiences, it is 
logical to assume the following. Your audi- 
ence comprises (say) 50 Hindus from New 
Delhi( who almost always speak English) and 
50 lamas from Sikkim (who rarely ever speak 
English). Unable to speak either Hindu or 
‘Tibetan, you begin to make hypnotic sugges- 
tions in English to your audience, and your 
skills soon take effect. You instruct them to 
fall into a deep sleep and to ‘see’ a dragon 
with gold wings. You are bound to notice 
that your English-speaking Delhites are 
busily looking at mythical beasts while there 


are 5O wide-awake lamas sitting in front of 


you waiting for something to happen. 


The magic of words 

The principle seems clear enough. Hypnotic 
Suggestion is, as far as we know, always a 
verbal procedure and if the subject cannot 
understand the language of the hypnotist’s 
suggestions, then that person cannot be 
hypnotised at all. 

If mass hypnosis is not the answer, how 
can we explain the rope trick and the reason 
why it is so seldom seen? 

‘The secret of the trick has been a closely 
guarded secret that was handed, like a family 
heirloom, from father to son. At any given 
time, the number of people who knew how to 
perform the trick could be counted on one 
hand since very few fakirs had the skill or the 
courage to stage the trick successfully, espe- 
cially when failure would have inevitably 
resulted in a broken neck. It is said that by 
the mid 1940s all the old-time performers 
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Stills from a film purporting 
to show the classic rope 
trick, taken in the 1920s by a 
European in India. The fakir 
shows the crowd that the 
rope is just an ordinary 
length of hemp (bottom) 
then throws it into the air 
where it remains rigid 
(below). The boy begins to 
climb up it (below right) and 
is Clearly seen at the top 
(right). But was this a tame 
version of the fabled trick or 
just another clever 

balancing act? 


were far too ancient, or too unsure of their - 
audiences, to bother with the Indian rope 
trick. But if it was not a myth, how was it 
actually done? 

One might reasonably suspect that the 
secret 1s in the rope itself and that joints of 
metal or bone hold it that the 
magician works some sort of hidden device 
on the ground. But the true secret is literally 
up in the air. 

When the trick was first planned — long 
before the advent of invisible wires used by 
today’s stage magicians — a long, fine and 
remarkably strong wire or line was skilfully 
woven from black hairs. Since this was not 
completely invisible, the trick was always 
performed at dusk when the wire would be 
against a darkening _ sky. 


e€rect,. “Of 


concealed 


Moreover, it was necessary to perform this 
version of the trick against a carefully chosen 
background: never, for example, in a desert 
or an open space. ‘The only way to avoid 


detection was to perform in a valley between 
two hillocks or knolls. ‘—Vhe wire was stretch- 
ed from one hill to another, spanning the 
valley so that the fine cord was concealed by 
the foliage in the background in the same way 
that modern telephone wires are obscured by 
a woody countryside but visible against a 
clear sky. Ever careful to avert the suspicious 
eye and to win the confidence of his audience, 
the fakir always began the magic show at 
dusk and ‘warmed up’ the crowd with jugg- 
ling, story-telling and a few banal tricks unt] 
the sky was black. 

It was at this point that his assistants 
would come forth with several lanterns and 
place them at specific points around the 
seated performer. As this was being done, the 
magician performed a routine ‘patter’, de- 
liberately inducing a state of mild boredom 
and distraction in his audience. 

Imagine the scene: as he is chattering to 
the audience — who are seated some 12 feet 


3.5 metres) in front of him — the fakir 
removes a length of hemp from a wicker 
basket and throws it up in the air many times 
to show that it is just an ordinary rope. Most 
fakirs will not attempt to slip the wooden ball 
into the rope in front of their audience but 
will have concealed it in the rope beforehand. 
Sull chattering, he throws the rope once 
more into the air. ‘The spectators are now 
bored, so they fail to notice that on the final 
handling the magician has slipped a sturdy 
metal hook into a special hole in the wooden 
ball. ‘his hook is attached to an extremely 
fine hair wire, which cannot be seen against 
the inky sky. he wire leads up to, and over, 
the main horizontal cord suspended some 60 
feet (18 metres) in the air. And as the 
audience looks up to watch the rope rising 
into the air by some seemingly magical force 
they are compelled to stare into the bright 
lanterns. ‘his creates a _ partial night- 
blindness so that the rope appears to be 


levitating, reaching up 200 to 300 feet (60 to 
gO metres) into the heavens — given that the 
perspective is cunningly faked. What the 
audience does not know ts that the rope is 
being hoisted up by a hidden assistant. 
From where the audience is sitting it is 
impossible to see the top of the rope, and 
when the magician’s young assistant refuses 
his command to climb the rope they can quite 


see why. The small boy — usually a lad of 


eight or nine — protests fearfully. Of course, 
he eventually gives in and climbs up the rope, 
which begins to sway dramatically. “Then 
suddenly he appears to vanish into thin air. 
‘The ‘miracle’, however is the result of na- 
tural camouflage, since the boy is no longer 
within the range of the lanterns after he has 
climbed as far as 30 feet (10 metres) or so. 
When he reaches the top he takes another 
hook from his dark robes and adds further 
support to the rope by slipping it in the 
wooden ball and over the main wire. 


Further reading 

Curtis and Mary Fuller, 
Strange fate, Paperback 
Library (New York) 1964 
Ormond McGill, Mysticism 


and magic of /ndia, Barnes 
1977 
Harry Price, Confessions of a 
ghost hunter, Putnam 1936 
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Suddenly the fakir shouts out something 
to the boy, who gives an insolent answer. 
Apparently seething with anger, the fakir 
takes up a cruel-looking knife and, placing it 
between his teeth, he proceeds to climb the 
rope. In a few moments, he also vanishes. 
‘The audience below then hears a bitter 
argument, followed by screams of mortal 
agony. And, horribly, one by one the poor 
lad’s limbs fall to the ground with sickening 
thuds. But these are really only the shaved 
limbs of a large freshly slaughtered monkey 
wrapped up in cloth to match the boy’s 
clothing and hidden in the fakir’s commo- 
dious robes. The conjurer merely removes 
them and sprinkles them with a little blood 
he keeps in a glass phial. Finally the boy’s 
severed head — a carefully painted wooden 
model in a turban — falls to the ground. ‘The 
audience is in no mood to inspect It. 

Four assistants rush to the butchered 
body, noisily lamenting. Meanwhile, at the 
top of the rope, the boy slips into a harness 
inside the fakir’s loose clothing, pressing 
himself against the trickster’s stomach while 
his legs and arms fit into four well-concealed 
loops. ‘The magician then climbs down the 
rope with the boy hidden in his robes, and 
with a noticeably bloodied blade between his 
teeth. On the ground the magician feigns 
sorrow as he stares at the hacked-up remains 
of the lad that are laid out before him. ‘The 
assistants gather around the grief-stricken 
fakir and attempt to console him. While this 
is being staged, the boy slips out of his 
master’s robes and the confederates hide the 
butchered monkey limbs in their costumes. 
‘The assistants’ backs form an effective screen 
that prevents the audience seeing the boy as 
he lies down on the ground in place of the 
gory pile. The fakir’s confederates step back 
as the magician utters words of power and 
gives the little fellow a good, swift kick that — 
lo and behold! — brings the butchered boy 
back to life. 
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Legions of hell 


The Nazi Party’s rise to power has been attributed to 
occult practice. And Adolf Hitler himself was undoubtedly 
fascinated by the ‘black arts’. FRANK SMYTH explains how 
and why this bizarre association developed 


IN THE LATE SUMMER Of 1940, as the battle of 


Britain was drawing to its close, Toby 
O’Brien, then press secretary to Winston 
Churchill, had an inspiration. He was sitting 
in his bath one morning when the words of a 
coarse comic song began to form ‘unbidden’ 
in his mind. He repeated his composition 
over lunch later that day to a group of high- 
ranking British officers in Whitehall. They 
were convulsed with mirth. Some of them 
wrote it down, while others memorised it. 
Within weeks it had filtered through the 
ranks and was on the lips of squadron leaders 
and squaddies, admirals and artificers. Sung 
to the tune of ‘Colonel Bogey’ it went: 

Hitler, he only had one ball; 

Goring had two but very small. 

Himmler was very similar, 

But poor old Goebbels 

Had no balls at all. 
‘Toby O’Brien certainly did not believe his 
composition was accurate: precious little was 
known about the sexual endowments or 
habits of the Fuhrer. But when Russian 
military surgeons examined Hitler’s charred 
remains in the Berlin bunker in May 1945, 
they discovered that Hitler was indeed mon- 
orchid: he possessed but one testicle. It was a 
bizarre and extreme coincidence. 

But Hitler's defect may have had a pro- 
found significance for the development of his 
occult ideas. According to Dr Walter Stein, 
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The swastika became the 
official insignia of the Nazi 
Party (below: banners at a 
rally at Nuremberg in 1933) 
in the 1920s. Sitting on a 
white disc with a red 
background, it was a striking 
symbol, which to Adolf 
Hitler (right) represented all 
the ideals of the nationalist 
movement. Many have seen 
Hitler's decision to reverse 
the symbol — to use a ‘left 
handed’ swastika rather than 
the traditional ‘right-handed’ 
one — as an indication of his 
sinister leanings. And, once a 
symbol of good fortune, the 
swastika is now seen as the 
embodiment of evil itself 


Below: Toby O’Brien who, in 
1940, penned an unwittingly 
accurate lampoon against 
Adolf Hitler 


Long before Guido von List 
(below) adopted the 
swastika as the emblem of 
his neo-pagan movement in 
Germany in the late 19th 
century, the ‘crooked cross’ 
was a widespread symbol of 
good luck, of life and of 
energy. The swastikas on 
this figure (right), on the 
handle of a bucket found in 
the 9th-century ship-burial 
at Oseberg, Norway, 
represent the hammers of 
Thor, god of thunder and of 
war. Those on the plinth of 
this statue of Kali (above 
right), the hideous aspect of 
the Hindu Goddess, signify a 
life-giving regenerating force 


whose observations on his personal convers- 
ations with Hitler in Vienna formed the basis 
of Trevor Ravenscroft’s The spear of destiny, 
Hitler had, as early as 1912, formed a passion 
for the music of Richard Wagner — par- 
ticularly for Parsifal, which praised 
‘Teutonic knighthood and exalted the Aryan 
race. Soon Hitler discovered Wagner’s 
source: the medieval poetry of Wolfram von 
Eschenbach. In fact it was through buying a 
copy of Eschenbach’s Parsival that had once 
belonged to Hitler that Dr Stein met him. 
Dr Stein was impressed by the meticulous- 
ness of the marginal notes, though simul- 
taneously appalled by the pathological race 
hatred that they showed. Among them 
appeared numerous references to the charac- 
ter Klingsor, whom Hitler apparently identi- 
fied withthe notorious ninth-century tyrant 
Landulph 11 of Capua. 

Landulph’s avaricious grasping for power 
had led him to study the black arts, and it was 
for these practices that he was excommuni- 
cated in AD 875. But one other fact must have 
given Hitler a sense of identity with the 
ninth-century ‘Fuhrer’. Landulph seems to 
have been either partly or totally castrated: 
Eschenbach described him as ‘the man who 
was smooth between the legs’. 

We know that Hitler was easily influenced 


as a youth, avidly soaking up the ideas of 


those — Wagner and Nietzsche, for instance — 
who impressed him. Landulph’s power 
mania and his unfortunate anatomical simi- 
larity to himself must have struck the young 
Adolf, and there is reason to suspect that 
Landulph’s black magic did so too. Another 
source gives us a very Clear indication that 
Hitler was impressed by magical symbolism 
from the beginning of his political career. 
Throughout the latter half of the 19th 
century, German pseudo-intellectual circles 
had been obsessed with a movement com- 


pounded of pagan ritual and notions of 


Nordic purity invented by a man named 
Guido von List. Born in 1848, the son of a 
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rich trader in leather goods and top boots — 
pointers, perhaps, to things to come — von 
List had renounced his Catholicism when he 
was 14 with a solemn oath that he would one 
day build a temple to Woden (also called 
Odin), war god of Scandinavian mythology. 

By the 1870s von List had a sizeable group 
of followers, dedicated to observing ‘pagan’ 
feasts at the solstices and equinoxes. In 1875 
they attracted attention to themselves by 
worshipping the Sun as Baldur, the Nordic 
god, slain in battle, who rose from the dead. 
‘The rite was held on a hilltop near Vienna, 
and concluded with von List burying eight 
wine bottles carefully laid out in the shape of 
a swastika. 

‘The swastika had been a widespread 
symbol of good fortune from earliest times 
and among all nations; it had been found on 
Chinese, Mongolian and American Indian 
artefacts, was used by the ancient Greeks as a 
pottery decoration, and by medieval archi- 
tects as a border design for stained glass 
windows. Its name in Middle English, /y//ot, 
is said to mean ‘fill foot’, since it was a device 
used for ‘filling the foot’ of windows. ‘Swas- 
tika’ stems from the Sanskrit Sw asti, which 
means, literally translated, ‘Good, he is.’ In 
fact the swastika, with its arms ‘trailing’ as if 
the whole pattern were spinning clockwise, 
symbolised the Sun, the powers of light. 

In the 1920s, when the National Socialist 
movement was in its infancy, Hitler asked for 
designs to be submitted for an easily recog- 
nisable symbol, akin to the hammer and 
sickle of the Russian communists. Friedrich 
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How did the cosmological theories of a 
blacksmith-turned-engineer become a 
mainstay of the Nazi world view? 

‘The man in question was one Hanns 
Horbiger (far right), who believed that, 
among the ‘cosmic building stuff’ that 
makes up the Universe, there exists 
water in its ‘cosmic form’ — ice. ‘This ice 
forms itself into large blocks that orbit 


\ 


young stars. Ignoring Kepler’s laws of 


motion, which state that orbiting bodies 
travel in ellipses, Horbiger argued that 
these blocks of ice follow a spiral path, so 
that they eventually collide with the star 
(above), causing an enormous explosion. 
‘The star ejects a molten mass of rotating 
matter (above right), which forms a new 
solar system (right 

Horbiger’s belief that planets follow a 
spiral path led him to suggest that there 
were originally four moons orbiting the 
Earth, of which our present Moon ts the 


only remaining one. ‘The last collision of 


Krohn, a Sternberg dentist who was also an 
occultist, suggested a swastika on a white disc 
with ared background — red for blood and the 
social ideal, white for nationalism and purity 
of race, and the swastika for ‘the struggle for 
victory of Aryan man’. 

Hitler was delighted but for one detail — 
the traditional ‘right-handed’ swastika was 
to be reversed to form what the writer 
Francis King terms ‘an evocation of evil, 
spiritual devolution and black magic’. 

Dr Krohn fully realised Hitler’s intention 
in changing the ancient sign, for he was a 
member of the Germanenorden — German 
Order — which, with the Thule Society, had 
taken over where von List’s rather amateur- 
ish organisation had left off in the years 
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a moon with the Earth, some 13,000 
years ago, he claimed, caused the disap- 
pearance of Atlantis — the continent that, 
the Nazis believed, was the original 
home of the Aryan race. 

Himmler was particularly impressed 
with Horbiger’s theories, and a treatise 
on the cosmic ice theory was published 
as one of a series of handbooks for the SA 
(the paramilitary wing of the Nazi 
Party). And Hitler himself declared that 
he would build an observatory in his 
home town of Linz, dedicated to the 
three great cosmologists: Copernicus, 
Kepler — and Hanns Horbiger. 


before the First World War. Both societies — 
which eventually became almost inter- 
changeable in ideas and even membership — 
were originally composed of the German 
officer class and professions, who were con- 
vinced of a massive international Jewish 
conspiracy backed up by occult practices. ‘To 
counter this they established their own 
Nordic occult-based freemasonry, complete 
with elaborate rituals and robes, Viking 
helmets and swords. More importantly, the 
‘Thule Society — which took its name from the 
fabled land of Ultima Thule, a sort of 
paradise on Earth — began to recruit new 
members from the lower classes and dis- 
seminated anti-Semitic material in_ its 
various newspapers, one of which, the 


Volkischer Beobachter, eventually became 
the official journal of the Nazi Party. 

There is no doubt that Hitler, both in his 
down-and-out days in Vienna and later, as 
leader of the rising Nazi Party in the 1920s 
and 1930s, was constantly fascinated by 
‘fringe’ occult theories. One of these was the 
lunatic ‘World Ice Theory’, a complicated 
set of ideas propagated by an Austrian en- 
gineer named Hanns HoOrbiger (1860-1931 
He claimed that the planets had been created 
by the collision of stars such as the Sun with 
huge chunks of ice. Horbiger claimed that his 
system enabled him to forecast the weather 
accurately. Some occult writers, notably 
Pauwels and Bergier in their Dawn of magic, 
have suggested that Horbiger’s forecasts 
influenced Hiuitler’s disastrous Russian 
campaign. ; 

Latterly, Hitler became obsessed with 
map dowsing — swinging a pendulum over a 
map to find hidden objects. ‘he topic was 
brought to the attention of Hitler’s aides by 
an architect named Ludwig Straniak, yet 
another amateur occultist. Straniak demon- 
strated to German naval officers his apparent 
ability to pinpoint the whereabouts of their 
ships at sea, simply by dangling a pendulum 
over an admiralty chart. They were parti- 
cularly impressed when he located the pocket 
battleship Prinz Eugen, at that time on a 
secret mission. 


The ‘black magicians’ 

Hitler's involvement with astrology, and 
prediction in general, has been much de- 
bated. It has even been claimed that he had 
powers of precognition, which allowed him 
to foresee the lack of opposition to his 
invasions of Austria and Czechoslovakia. But 


Hitler’s real talent was as a masterly judge of 


the European political mood — and even this 
intuition deserted him when he decided to 
invade Poland in 1939. 

Josef Goebbels, propaganda minister, 
used astrology cleverly but cynically — quot- 


ing Nostradamus, for instance, in support of 


Nazi domination. Hitler and, in particular, ss 
chief Himmler took astrology seriously. 

In view of this varied preoccupation with 
the occult, many have suggested that, among 
high-ranking Nazis, Hitler and Himmler at 
least were in a real sense ‘black magicians’. 
However, one great question confronts those 
who claim this. Why, when the Nazis rose to 
power, were occult writings and practices so 
rigorously stamped upon — for so they were? 

In 1934 the first move was made when the 


Berlin police issued a ban on all forms of 


fortune-telling, from fairground palmists to 
society astrologers. ‘That the orders came 
from central headquarters is certain, for the 
police officers who carried out the orders 
were extremely confused as to the intention 
behind them. They both impounded ‘in- 
nocent’ books and let go books of magic 
spells and similar works. 

Next came a general supression of all 


Top: the German pocket 
battleship Prinz Eugen, 
which occultist Ludwig 
Straniak located simply by 
swinging a pendulum over a 
map. After hearing of 
Straniak’s impressive 
demonstrations, Hitler 
himself became interested in 

then obsessed with — map 
dowsing 


Above: Josef Goebbels, 
Hitler's minister for 
propaganda and 
enlightenment. Although no 
believer in the occult, he 
recognised Hitler's 
fascination for the subject 
and skilfully used it as a 
psychological weapon to 
further the Nazi cause 
among the German people 


Nazi occult 


occult groups, even — to the chagrin and 
surprise of members — the German Order 
and the Thule Society. Both these contained 
many Nazis, of course, but even for these 
there was no exemption. For instance, Jorg 
Lanz von Liebenfels, whose writings in- 
spired much of the German racial mystique, 
and who boasted that by introducing Hitler 
to occult groups he had been his ‘guru’, was 
told that he must not publish occult works in 
future. 

With the sole exceptions of ‘inner party 
members’, such as certain of Himmler’s 
personal Ss aides, occultists of all shades had 
been done away with or driven underground 
in German-occupied countries by 1940. 

‘The answer to the enigma has been poin- 
ted out by such writers as Francis King and 
J. H. Brennan. ‘Vhey argue that in regimes 
that in some ways are analogous with Hitler’s 
— Mao’s China, for instance, and Stalin’s 
Russia — there was no such systematic weed- 
ing out of occultists. ‘rue, Stalin pounced on 
freemasons, cabalists, and the like, but only 
because they were ‘secret societies’ per se, not 
because of their ‘magical’ activities. In 
China, even after the Cultural Revolution, 
seers and astrologers were frowned upon as 
superstitious, but nothing desperate was 
done against them. They were more mocked 
at than persecuted. Authoritarian regimes do 
not seem to fear magical practices as such. 

But Nazi Germany had to trample down 
‘freelance’ occultists, because it was in effect 
trampling down its own rivals — in much the 
same way that ‘lrotskyites suffered under 
Stalin. 

‘There was only one occult movement 
permissible under the Third Reich, and it 
was hidden deep in its coils. It was led by the 
supreme magus, Adolf Hitler, and his aco- 
lyte, Heinrich Himmler: both of them 
powerful black magicians. 


On page 1146: what occult powers did Hitler 
and Himmler possess? How did they use them? 
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At Mohenjo-Daro in Pakistan and 
Angkor in Kampuchea are the 
magnificent remains of two of the 
world’s greatest, most vigorous 
civilisations. Both cities were the 
centres of huge empires that 
suddenly disappeared. Why? 
BRENDA RALPH LEWIS reports 


CIVILISATIONS THAT ‘VANISH’ leave behind 
titillating traces of their existence. History 
suggests the process of extinction is gradual, 
if only because the numbers of people in- 
volved may be quite large. In addition, the 
natural human tendency in the face of dis- 
aster is to hang on to home and possessions as 
long as possible, and leave only when no 
alternative exists. 

The force most likely to bring about an 
abrupt exodus is invasion and conquest. ‘This 
was certainly involved in the ‘disappearance’ 
of the people of Angkor, capital of the Khmer 
empire of Indochina, and may also have 
accounted for the end of the Indus Valley 
civilisation, which was centred on the cities 
of Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa. 


Of the two civilisations, less is known of 


the Indus Valley, owing chiefly to the great 
antiquity of the site. Dating from about 2500 
BC, it is classed, after Mesopotamia, China 
and Egypt, among the world’s earliest civilis- 
ations, and saw the beginnings of agriculture 
in the Indian subcontinent. 

The wars that may have brought about the 
end of the Indus civilisation about 1750 BC 
may have been reinforced by other des- 
tructive factors. The aggressors in this case 
may have been the Aryans, who were enter- 
ing India from the north from about 2000 BC. 
In the Indus Valley, at the cities of Mohenjo- 
Daro and Harappa and some 40 other sites, 
the Aryans found a highly organised, pro- 
ductive and widespread civilisation. Like the 
Khmers at Angkor, the Indus Valley people 
based their life and prosperity on an elab- 
orate drainage and irrigation system. ‘The 
irrigation channels and dams like the two 
cities themselves, were built of long-lasting 
baked brick. A significant pointer to the 
power and extent of this civilisation is that 
brick sizes were standard not only in 
Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa, which lie 
about 400 miles (650 kilometres) apart, but 
also in places along the tributaries of the 
River Ganges in the east, right down to the 
south coast of India. Standardised weights 
and measures also existed, indicating that 
some central government had jurisdiction 
over this vast area. 

The civilisation appears to have been 
sophisticated. There was a complex sani- 
tation system, in which each house was 
connected to a network of brick-lined sewers. 
The two cities were obviously the products 
of tidy minds, for they were laid out in a 
regular grid pattern, with main streets run- 
ning north-south and minor roads running 
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Right: a map of the Indus 
Valley. Here, more than 4000 
years ago, there flourished a 
highly developed civilisation 
classed, after 
Mesopotamia, China and 
Egypt, as one of the world’s 
oldest. It suddenly came to 
an end around 1750 Bc ~— for 
reasons that are a mystery 


Below: a plan of the once 
magnificent city of Harappa 
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east-west. The potter’s wheel was in use 
here, and cotton was grown. The population 
of each city is reckoned to have been about 
35,000. This points to a degree of prosperity, 
which was partly founded on trade, not only 
in the Indus Valley itself, but abroad. 
Traces of Indus Valley trade goods have 
been found, in fact, as far away as the Persian 
Gulf. Voyages of such distances were prob- 
ably made hugging the coast, but the venture 
nonetheless indicates a high degree of enter- 
prise and seamanship. The. vessels that 
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have used the 


conducted this trade must 
brick-lined dock at Lothal, 450 miles (720 
kilometres) south-east of Mohenjo-Daro, at 
the head of the Gulf of Cambay now in 
India’s Gujarat State. The Lothal dock was 
connected by a 24-mile (4-kilometre) channel 
tothe Varmada River. It was some 76 feet (23 
metres) long and 10 feet (3 metres) wide. 
Anchor stones of large ships have been found 
at Lothal; so too have thousands of seals, 
made to stamp impressions into clay: their 
purpose, it seems, was to mark trade goods. 

Many of the ruins, especially at Harappa, 
are in a dilapidated state, with much more 
excavation still to be done. The primitive 
pictographic script has yet to be deciphered. 
Most of our ideas about the Indus Valley 
civilisation are, therefore, of necessity con- 
jectural. That, of course, includes expla- 
nations of its end. Certain evidence indicates 
that at Mohenjo-Daro the end came sud- 
denly and violently. In one of the houses 
there, 13 skeletons of men, women and 
children have been found, of which two 
appear to have died from axe or sword blows 
to the head. ‘I'wo more skeletons were found 
near a public well, and three others in a 
nearby lane. Nine skeletons, five of them 
children, were uncovered lying in contorted 
postures indicating death by violence. 

A telling factor in this tragic tale is that the 
Aryans, the most often cited culprits, 
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Left: the ruins of the city of 
Mohenjo-Daro — twin centre, 
with Harappa, of the ancient 
Indus Valley civilisation 


Below: a site plan of 
Mohenjo-Daro, showing the 
great public buildings of the 
citadel — the stupa, or 
temple, the granary, baths 
and assembly hall — and 
parts of the residential 
quarter with its complex 
system of streets 
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Lost civilisations 


possessed bronze weapons, which could have 
done the damage found on some of the 
skeletons. ‘The Indus peoples had no metals, 
which put them at a severe disadvantage in 
battle. Nevertheless, superiority of weapons 
is not always a deciding factor in war, and 
other archaeological evidence suggests that 
the invaders fell upon a city already in the 
process of decline. 

Both Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa were 
provided with defence systems, in strongly 
fortified citadels with watch towers. How- 
ever, some scholars believe that certain less 
well-ordered and well-constructed buildings 
found on the sites may indicate there was a 
weakening of the central government, and 
therefore of the organisation of defence. At 
this time, too, the Indus civilisation may have 
been hastened to its end by deforestation, 
with consequent erosion and desiccation of 
the soil. ‘The baking of bricks for the building 
of the Indus cities involved fuelling the brick 
ovens with large numbers of trees. By about 
1750 BC, after some 750 years of habitation, it 
may be that this process went too far. It is 
now well-known that reducing the number 
of trees below a certain point impairs the 
fertility of the soil and, with that, the size of 
agricultural yield. If this, indeed, occurred in 
the Indus Valley, it would not be the first or 
the last time that human beings have com- 
mitted ecological suicide. 

A failure to manage natural resources may 
also have played a part in the mysterious 
eclipse of the medieval Cambodian society of 
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Angkor. We have much more abundant and 
more direct evidence concerning Angkor 
than we have concerning the Indus Valley 
civilisation, but many mysteries still sur- 
round its fall. 

Angkor was founded in the ninth century 
AD, and was a mighty, fabulously wealthy 
power in Indochina for some 600 years. ‘The 
scale of the Khmer achievement is still 


evident inthe ruins of Angkor. ‘he temple of 


Angkor Wat, its huge towers shaped like 
lotus buds, still rises out of the jungle to 
stupefy visitors. Its size alone is overwhelm- 
ing — 5000 feet (1500 metres) by 4000 feet 
(1200 metres). But the beauty of its terraces 
and pavilions, its 200-foot (60-metre) moat, 
filled with water lilies, lotus blossoms, wild 
orchids and other flowers, its vivid bas- 
reliefs and sculptures, are all astounding. 
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Left: this carved stone figure, 
found in Mohenjo-Daro, 
demonstrates the high level 
of artistic achievement of the 
Indus Valley civilisation 


Right: one of the narrow 
streets of Mohenjo-Daro. 
Like many American cities, 
both Harappa and Mohenjo- 
Daro were designed on grid 
systems, with the main 
streets running north-south 
and the minor ones running 
east-west 


Below: the magnificent 
medieval temple of Angkor 
Wat, which stands, together 
with the neglected royal 
citadel of Angkor Thom, in 
the depths of the 
Kampuchean jungle (see 
map, below right). For 500 
years after it was founded in 
the ninth century AD, Angkor 
was the centre of the mighty 
and fabulously rich Khmer 
empire. Suddenly, around 
the middle of the 15th 
century, the empire collapsed 
and Angkor was abandoned 
leaving a mystery as great 
as that of the end of the 
Indus Valley civilisation 
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And around the temple are the remains of 
some 600 others, and beyond a stretch of 
jungle lie the ruins of the Khmer capital, 
Angkor ‘Thom, enclosed in an 8-mile (13- 
kilometre) wall. Although more dilapidated 
than Angkor Wat, which has been kept in 
repair by wandering Buddhist monks ever 
since it was abandoned, Angkor ‘Thom still 
possesses many impressive sights. They in- 
clude the entrance gate and Royal Terrace, a 
plethora of beautiful carvings and the Eleph- 
ant ‘Terrace, carved with a quarter-mile 
400-metre) procession of elephants. 

Yet by the time Henri Mouhot, a French 
naturalist, came upon Angkor accidentally in 
1861, the city was abandoned and neglected, 
gripped fast in the stranglehold of under- 
growth and huge tree roots. What disaster 
had overtaken it? 
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Part of the historical record is clear. 
Angkor fell to the warlike Siamese in 1431. 
The seven-month siege of Angkor and the 
subsequent looting, destruction and killing 
perpetrated by the Siamese was the last in a 
long series of onslaughts by these warlike 
neighbours of the Khmers. 

However, the disaster was compounded 
by several other factors, which between them 
rendered Angkor impotent and made the city 
an easy target. These included blood feuds in 
the Khmer royal family, a shortage of rice, 
the weakness, through neglect, of Angkor’s 
irrigation system, the flooding of the Mekong 
River, soil exhaustion and erosion and the 
defection of several subject states of the 
Khmer empire. 

According toa generally accepted account, 
the Siamese returned to Angkor a year later, 
in 1432, for more rich booty, only to find the 
city deserted. The surviving population — 
reckoned to have been a million before the 
onslaught of 1431 had apparently dis- 
appeared into the surrounding jungle. This 
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Above: a site plan of Angkor. 


The complex is fed by the 
Siem Reap River and 
irrigated by a system of 
reservoirs, or barays, and 
canals, that made it possible 
to cultivate rice all the year 
round. Perhaps the most 
striking aspect of Angkor, 
however, was its temples — 
there were over 600 of them 
besides Angkor Wat itself; 
the more important ones are 
named here 


Below: a view of the water 


terraces of Angkor Wat, seen 


across the canal 
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is the great mystery that still exercises 
students of Khmer history. 

Researches have shown an early Khmer 
habit of deserting cities when they became 
unsatisfactory. Reasons offered for their dis- 
appearance from Angkor, apart from fear of 
further Siamese aggression, have included a 
plague, a slave revolt, the crippling cost to a 
ruined economy of maintaining the expens- 
ive nobility and the temples, and a weakening 
of resolve brought about by the fatalistic, 
gentle teachings of Buddhism. 

It was, however, no small thing for 
thousands of people suddenly to abandon 
themselves to the mercies of the surrounding 
jungle and its predatory animals. Nor was it 
easy for devout Buddhists to commit the 
sacrilege of deserting the temples of their 
faith, with their wealth of ee images. 
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Laos) and afterwards to a site near Phnom 
Penh, now capital of modern Kampuchea. 
Here, they built a royal palace with the bell- 
shaped spire typical of south-east Asia, sited 
on a mountain on which the Khmers had 
traditionally built temples. It is significant 
that Phnom Penh dates from 1434, when a 
king named Pohea Yat built his capital there. 
Audric’s argument seems to be borne out. 

‘There was, it seems, a brief return to 
Angkor in the 17th century by the Khmer 
king Barom Reachen 11, but the Khmers soon 
returned to Phnom Penh. 

Europeans were sceptical about the re- 
ports of Angkor’s magnificence that were 
sent back by missionaries in the 17th cen- 
tury. In 1604 the Portuguese priest Quiroga 
de San Antonio came upon the city, and in 
1672 a French missionary, Pere Chevreuil, 
also reached it. One report by a Portuguese 
traveller described a ‘forest of huge and 


the Khmers from Angkor. ‘This could not Above: a detail of the terrifying ruins of palaces, halls and temples, 
have happened in as short atime as one year, fabulously rich stone the size of which would be unbelievable if he 
according to Audric. He suggests that the carvings that decorate every had not seen them.’ ‘The clearing of the site 
Siamese did not return in 1432: they came wall in Angkor — the face of and its thorough study and _ restoration 
back after a rather longer period and the _ the King Bakong temple awaited the advent of the French colonial 
Khmer royal family remained at Angkor regime in the 19th century. 
until about 1433, together with the Buddhist _ Inset: a bas-relief from the Further research may make the abandon- 
priesthood. During those two years or so, _ ruined citadel of Angkor ment of Angkor seem less mysterious. It may 
vigorous efforts were made to repair the Thom, showing a festival even show that it was not as thoroughgoing 
appalling damage done by the Siamese tothe _ procession an excavation as is now generally believed by 
irrigation system. An emergency supply of scholars. Perhaps some Khmers, greatly re- 
rice was provided by dry cultivation, with duced in numbers, resumed their lives there 
slash-and-burn clearing of the jungle for the after the Siamese had finished their work of 
planting of crops. ‘hese methods proved destruction in 1431. 
inadequate, however, and the problems of But in the present state of our knowledge, 
Angkor were further intensified by natural the enigma remains. Angkor still deserves its 
disasters — devastating floods and an epi- romantic reputation as a ‘lost city’ — the fruit 
demic of malaria — and a violent uprising of centuries of craftsmanship, artistic genius 
among the Khmers’ slaves. Though the and engineering achievement, unaccount- 
rising Was suppressed, the accumulated ably abandoned to be overwhelmed by the 
chaos and despair was too great for life at dense Cambodian jungle. 
Angkor to continue. 

It was then, Audric postulates, that the Where is Vilcapampa, last refuge of the Inca 
Khmers moved out, first to Bassac (now in nobility? See page 1154 
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Can the mind somehow travel many miles, tour a target 
location and report back with an accurate description? 
DAVID HARVEY discusses the controversial claims made for 
the phenomenon of remote viewing 


WHEN RUSSELL TARG and Harold Puthoff 
published Mind-reach in 1977 they were not 
modest about its claims: they had, they 
asserted, made the final breakthrough and 
established scientifically that the pheno- 
menon known as remote viewing was fact, 
and they considered it to be ‘probably a 
latent and widely distributed perceptual 
ability.’ 

Remote viewing — a kind of ESP — was nota 
new subject for discussion and experiment. 
Papers covering aspects of the phenomenon 
had appeared in the early 1970s in the British 
science journal Nature and in other highly — Russell Targ (left) and 
respected publications. Although controver- Harold Puthoff (right), 
sial, it was believed to be asubject tobe taken respected physicists of 
seriously, and ‘larg and Puthoff’s work in California's Stanford 
this field especially so, for they were both Research Institute. But their 
established physicists on the academic staff pioneering work into remote 
of California’s Stanford Research Institute viewing was savagely 
(SRI). attacked by scientists and 

‘Their standing as reputable scientists and _ psychical researchers alike 
the confident way they presented their case 
made it impossible to ignore their claims. 
Their research was subjected to intense 


scrutiny — and the reaction they recéived was 
little short of savage. 

‘Targ and Puthoff were accused of every- 
thing from deliberately misreading the 
results and prompting the subjects to un- 
scientific methodology. Even so, they invited 
other scientists to try to reproduce their 
results; indeed, since 1977 many others have 
tried, and with very little success. ‘T’o many 
psychical researchers it seemed that remote 
viewing, like so many other — similar 
‘breakthroughs’, was a kind of mirage. Was it 
possible that the researchers trying to repro- 
duce the results of ‘arg and Puthoff’s work 
had missed some element in the experi- 
ments? Or was it that the two physicists had, 
in their enthusiasm, pushed their conclu- 
sions too far? 

‘Targ and Puthoff began their experiments 
with a series of remarkable successes, using 
as subjects New York artist and psychic Ingo 
Swann and retired police commissioner Pat 
Price. Both showed remarkable aptitude for 
remote viewing; in some cases they even 
named the target location instead of merely 
describing it. Sometimes they were given 
only map co-ordinates and asked to describe 
in detail what they ‘saw’ (see page 134). 

These and other successes inspired ‘larg 
and Puthoff to mount more tightly controlled 
experiments to validate beyond doubt the 


View from afar 
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ESP on test 


phenomenon of remote viewing. 

Altogether there were nine experiments 
using Pat Price, which were duly written up 
and published in Nature in October 1974. In 
these a high proportion of the transcript 
description is very specific; some might have 
thought suspiciously so. Perhaps it was for 
this very reason that this series provoked the 
most hostile reaction. 

Price had been set nine target locations in 
the Stanford area; these were noted down, 
and each was sealed in an envelope before 
being locked away ina safe. Pat Price and an 
experimenter — usually Russell Targ —- 
stationed themselves in a room about 30 
minutes before remote viewing was due to 
begin. Meanwhile Harold Puthoff, together 
with at least one other member of the target 
team, selected an envelope at random from 
the safe, opened it, and set off for the 
specified location. Neither Price nor Targ 
had any communication with the rest of the 
team from the very beginning of the test. 


A perfect description 

‘The first site was a well-known landmark on 
the Stanford campus, the Hoover ‘lower. 
Not only did Price immediately describe a 
tower-like structure, but actually specified it 
as the ‘Hoover Tower’. 

‘This seemed almost too good to be true. 
‘The protocol of the experiments was then 
tightened to prevent any security leaks. ‘The 
divisional director, whose function it was to 
open the target envelope, now drove the team 
to the site before revealing its identity to 
them. ‘The first time they did this the target 
was Redwood City Marina. Price’s first 
taped words were: ‘What I’m looking at is a 
little boat jetty or . . . dock along the bay.’ 

Another bull’s eye description was given 
for the seventh target on the list: an arts and 
crafts plaza with shops, flowers, ceramic 
ornaments, fountains, paths and vine-hung 
arbors. In the report Price’s unedited trans- 


cript 1s quoted verbatim. ‘arg and Puthoff 
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Top: a student tests his ESP 
ability using a machine 
devised by Targ and Puthoff. 
The subject has to indicate 
which image is going to 
flash on a screen seconds 
before it appears. This 
apparatus is also used in psi 
testing by Professor Hans 
Bender and Elmar Gruber of 
the Freiburg Institute in West 
Germany 


claimed his ‘description is accurate in almost 
every detail’. 

Indeed, Price’s ‘viewing’ contained much 
that was specifically relevant to the arts and 
crafts plaza. He said, for example, ‘I’m 
looking at something that looks like an 
arbor. . . . Seems to be cool, shaded. Doesn’t 
seem to me that they’re [i.e. the target team] 
out in the direct sunlight. . . . there’s lots of 
trees, In an arbor area.’ 

Startlingly accurate though much of this 
was, many of Price’s transcripts also in- 
cluded much that was incorrect. The re- 
searchers began to see a pattern in his remote 
viewing, noting ‘the occurrence of essentially 
correct descriptions of basic elements and 
patterns coupled with incomplete or erro- 
neous analysis of function was to be a con- 
tinuing thread throughout the remote 
viewing work.’ In other words, he was often 
muddled or wrong. 


He also, they noted, drew target locations 
or objects as mirror images, which proved — 
to them — that the right hemisphere of the 
brain was somehow involved in the process, 
for the right side of the brain is believed to 
control holistic, pattern-making and intuit- 
ive thinking. 

Impressive as Price’s results were to those 
who worked with him closely, the real test 
came when the transcripts and drawings 
were compared with the target areas by an 
independent judge who visited the nine sites 
and then rated the descriptions on a scale of 
one to nine, best to worst match. He had been 
presented with Price’s unlabelled narratives 
in a random order, so he had no hint as to 
which site Price had been referring — except 
from the scripts themselves. Having carried 
out this evaluation, the judge awarded him 


Right: the late Dr Kit Pedler 
with biologist Dr Beverley 
Rubik at the target selected 
for a remote viewing test, 
Indian Rock, Berkeley, 
California, in 1980. Although 
the subject — many miles 
away — noted a few 
correspondences with the 
target, most of her report 
described Codornices Park, 
which she later verified by 
visiting it. Dr Pedler did not 
consider this a complete 
‘miss’ but was convinced 
that she had, in some way, 
‘seen’ the park through the 
displacement effect that is so 
often noted by researchers. 
This in itself raises further 
perplexing questions 


Above: Hella Hammid’s 
drawing of the target that 
she described as ‘some kind 
of diagonal trough up in the 
air’. Compare it with the 
target, a pedestrian overpass; 
the perspective is particularly 
accurate 


Above left: a sketch of a 
target as ‘seen’ by one of the 
SRI subjects, and a 
photograph of the actual 
location — San Andres airport 
in Colombia, South America. 
It is a remarkable ‘hit’ 


seven direct hits out of nine, a strikingly 
significant result, the odds against this hap- 
pening by chance being at least 35,000:1. 

A further back-up was provided when a 
separate group of SRI scientists, so far un- 
associated with the ‘Targ/Puthoff pro- 
gramme, were asked to match the scripts 
against the targets. The same procedure 
followed as before: unlabelled, randomly 
ordered transcripts were distributed to the 
team of five, who then visited the sites 
independently. 

Chance alone would have provided five 
correct matches overall, but in this test, the 
correct correlation was much higher: in- 
dividually the investigation team scored 
them seven, six, five, three and three. 

‘The fascinating aspect about Price’s in- 
volvement was that he, although obviously a 
successful ‘viewer’, did not claim to possess 
any special gift for it, merely saying that he 
was willing to give the experiments atry. If it 
were true that he had no special ‘talent’ and 
yet was so strikingly successful, the re- 
searchers wondered if anyone could do it. 

‘They found a suitable guinea-pig for the 
next stage in the series in Hella Hammid, a 
professional photographer. Another nine- 
experiment series was mounted, along sim- 
ilar lines to that using Price. ‘The only 
difference was that Hammid’s remote view- 
ing time was cut from 30 to I§ minutes. 


Drawing conclusions 
Hammid preferred to make drawings of her 
mental impressions, rather than describe 


them verbally as Price had done. Some of 


these ‘doodles’ were remarkably accurate. 

Again an independent judge was brought 
in to repeat the matching process and the 
results were just as impressive: five direct 
hits and four second ranks. The odds against 
this were given as §00,000:1. 

Following up this success, ‘larg and Put- 
hoff ran a further four series of tests involv- 
ing seven other subjects. All but one test 
proved to be statistically significant. 

‘These results should indeed, as Mind- 
reach claimed, have proved beyond a shadow 
of a doubt that remote viewing is fact. 
However, the experiments and their results 
were not always straightforward nor easy to 
evaluate. For example, when the late Dr Kit 
Pedler was making his series Mind over 
matter for British television he visited Stan- 
ford and took part in an experiment himself, 
and certain problems emerged. 

Hella Hammid acted as subject while Dr 
Pedler and Dr Beverley Rubik, a biologist 
who had joined up with the team for the 
experiment, drove off to one of the six 
randomly selected sites in the vicinity. Tele- 
vision viewers saw Pedler and Rubik wan- 
dering round a rocky incline, while Hammid 
— locked in a hotel room — was being filmed 
speaking and drawing her mental impres- 
sions of what they were seeing. 

After a specified period Pedler and Rubik 
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returned to the hotel and compared notes 
with Hammid. ‘Then Hammid was driven to 
each of the six sites with the task of 
identifying the target with only her pre- 
viously recorded impressions as guides. As it 
happened, she was convinced she had not 
‘seen’ the target — but instead identified one 
of the other sites on the list, Codornices Park, 
as the place she had ‘seen’. 

Dr Pedler found the very nature of this 
‘miss’ intriguing. ‘Though some may think 
his reasoning merely desperate rationalis- 
ation in an embarrassing situation, he poin- 
ted out that there is a well-known, if little 
understood, factor called the ‘displacement 
effect’. This is an extremely mysterious pro- 
cess, found also in other telepathic experi- 
ments, which operates when the subject 
homes in, not on the target itself, but on one 
of the others in the target pool. The pheno- 
menon frequently goes unremarked because 
researchers are concerned solely with total- 
ling up direct hits. To many, including Dr 
Pedler, this aspect of telepathic experiment 
was potentially just as exciting as getting 
direct hits all the time. 

But in the case of the Puthoff/Targ experi- 
ments more mundane objections were also 
raised. On only very few occasions was the 
received image unambiguously clear. There 
may indeed be a number of correct cor- 
respondences, but in most cases there is an 
abundance of over-generalised description: 
trees, roads, flowers, hills and so on —- easily 
guessed components of many likely target 
sites. Sifting out the relevant from the ‘pad- 
ding’, agreeing on the significance of each 
phrase in the transcript is clearly not quite as 
easy as the experimenters stated. 

Yet, despite these quibbles, Targ and 
Puthoff did seem to present a strikingly 
positive case for remote viewing. So why did 
the critics attack them so fiercely? 


Did Targ and Puthoff really succeed in proving 
remote viewing? See page 1134 
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UFOs: a Federal case 


Is a government conspiracy really 
at the root of the UFO mystery? 
Having studied the documents 
obtained by Ground Saucer Watch, 
PETER BROOKESMITH suggests why 
the CIA and the US military might 
indeed embark on such a 
programme of deception 


‘| SUGGEST THAT we discuss at an early board 
meeting the possible offensive or defensive 
utilization of these phenomena for psycho- 
logical warfare purposes.’ 

‘The subject of the secret memorandum in 
which this sentence appeared was ‘Flying 
Saucers’. It was written in the early 1950s by 
Walter B. Smith, Director of the CIA, to the 


Director of the PSychological Strategy 
Board. And it would appear that in the 


intervening years the CIA — or possibly some 
other clandestine agency — has indeed been 


using the UFO phenomenon in a form of 


psychological warfare. And the objects of the 
CIA’s attention have been the citizens of the 
United States. 

This is, to say the least, a disturbing 
proposition, but there are several reasons 
why the US government might want to 
encourage a belief in UFOs, and then mani- 
pulate that belief among the populace at 
large. By looking at specific aspects of the 
UFO phenomenon as we now understand it, 
these reasons become clear. 

In the first place the United States has a 
massive investment in military technology, 
especially in the field of airborne weapons. 
And while the armed services have literally 
thousands of square miles of desert and scrub 
in which to test craft such as the radar- 
defeating ‘Stealth’ aeroplane, remotely 
piloted vehicles, unusual aerofoil configur- 
ations and even biochemical weapons, there 
are occasions when these need to be tested in 
unrestricted areas. The advantage of a 
general willingness to ‘believe in UFOs’ is 
inestimable in such a case. 

‘Take the Stealth aircraft, for instance. 
Development work on an aeroplane that can 
make itself virtually invisible to radar has 
been going on since at least 1966. The project 
was Classified in 1977, but pictures released 
by Boeing show a small, oddly shaped 
bomber resembling nothing so much as a 
paper dart, unusual enough, perhaps, to be 
taken for a UFO even in daylight. 

But in 1975 a mobile radar unit of the 
United States Air Force in California picked 
up a target flying at 460 miles per hour (740 
km/h) from Edwards Air Force Base. ‘Vhen it 
turned — and in one sweep of the radar had 
vanished. ‘his was taken to mean that it had 
accelerated instantly to over 2000 miles per 
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Above: a Teledyne Ryan 262 
remotely controlled drone on 


a test flight. The craft is 
designed to be virtually 


invisible to radar and infra 
red detection, and is nearly 


soundless. Its purpose: 


surveillance and electronic 
warfare. Pilotless craft are a 
new growth area for military 
and perhaps for 


technology 
ufology too 


Right: Boeing's version of a 
Stealth aircraft prototype 


“The many rumours regarding the flying 
disc became a reality yesterday when the 
intelligence office of the sogth Bomb 
Group of the Eighth Air Force, Roswell 
Army Air Field, was fortunate enough to 
gain possession of a disc through the co- 
operation of one of the local ranchers and 
the sheriff's office of Chaves County.’ 

‘Thus began the press release issued 
by Lieutenant Walter Haut of the us 
Army Air Force on 8 July 1947 —- and so 
the legend of the Roswell Incident was 
born. In fact, what was found was 
wreckage of a rather unusual type — so 
unusual, according to Major (later 
Lieutenant Colonel) Jesse A. Marcel, 
that it was rapidly substituted with the 
remains of a weather balloon, which he 
then presented to the press (left) as the 
material he had found in the New 
Mexico desert. 

The case for a flying disc or some 
extra-terrestrial craft being involved is 
flimsy to say the least, and based largely 
on second-hand accounts to boot, while 


hour (3200 km/h) -—typical UFo behaviour! In 
fact, the target was a Stealth aircraft on test, 
and had switched to its ‘invisible’ mode just 
after it came on screen. Officially it was 
logged as ‘unidentified’ — one part of the USAF 
seeing no need for another part to know what 
it was doing. The foundations of the UFO 
myth were made a little stronger — and the 
secret aircraft remained secret. 

‘The presence of ‘moles’ from the intelli- 
gence community within UFO organisations 
will further ensure that no really vital in- 
formation can leak to the outside world 
without being first carefully distorted. In 
much the same way, what looks like an over- 
enthusiastic and ill-informed reaction on the 
part of a press officer in the us Army Air 
Force has been kept alive as ‘evidence’ of an 
alien saucer that supposedly crashed in New 
Mexico in July 1947 —just days after the first 
polyethylene research balloons were launch- 
ed from the nearby White Sands proving 
ground (see box). 


More sinister are the unexplained cases of 


cattle mutilation associated with UFO sight- 
ings, reported from the USA. The ‘operations’ 
on these animals are always said to have been 
done with unnerving neatness. It is possible 
— and if one accepts the notion of a govern- 
ment UFO conspiracy it 1s probable — that this 
‘surgery’ is performed on animals that have 
been exposed to biochemical weapons. On 
this theory the government is deliberately 
reinforcing the belief in the incredible or 
paranormal origin of the mutilations. It may 


be doing this to camouflage its tests of 


biochemical weapons and of the extent to 
which their use is detectable by experienced 
farmers and veterinary surgeons. Or it may 
be using the UFO mythology to disguise 


members of a University of Pennsyl- 
vania archaeology team who _ helped 
gather the wreckage have apparently not 
been contacted by researchers. 

So what did crash? On 3 July 1947, 
the approximate date of the crash, the 
White Sands Missile Range launched 
both a v-2 rocket and (for the us Army 
Air Force) the first polyethylene bal- 
loons. Either of these, impacting off the 
range, may have been responsible for 
the wreckage found in the desert — and 
would have caused the embarrassed 
‘cover up’ that followed the ill-advised 
press notice issued by Lieutenant Haut. 
Likewise, the accounts of the material as 
light but very tough and distinctly un- 
familiar would be explained. 

The significance of the incident for 
ufologists may lie in White Sands’ own 
admission that some 7 per cent of their 
firings go awry, including heavyweight 
tactical missiles like the Pershing (right): 
one crashed in 1967 in Van Horn, Texas, 
250 miles (400 kilometres) away. 


Snippy the horse, owned by 
Mrs Berle Lewis (centre) of 
Alamosa, Colorado, USA, is 
tested for radiation after 
dying ‘in mysterious 
circumstances’. Radiation 
was indeed detected — so 
was the damage to the 
animal caused by predators, 
or was there some more 
human agency at work? 
Those who prefer a 
paranormal explanation or 
who offer ufonauts as the 
culprits may be unwittingly 
aiding a cover up of tests of 
biochemical weapons 


UFO cover up 
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gruesome incompetence by the military — the 
unintentional injury of cattle by its toxic 
materials. 

A more direct form of experiment in 
aggressive psychology may lie behind the 
murky history of the ‘men in black’. It is 
altogether likely that the CIA has actually 
staged a number of UFO events, especially 
contact and abduction cases. ‘he recurrent 
claim of MIB victims that no one but they 
knew of the sighting would then be a 
delusion, ‘MIBs’ having in fact set it up, 

It would serve the interests of psycho- 
logical warfare to know how people react to 
empty threats: the MIBs, after all, never seem 
to follow through their promises to maim or 
silence their unwilling hosts. 

Similarly, the MIB technique could be 
used to evaluate responses to bizarre (not to 
say unearthly) behaviour. Hence the stream 
of surreal comments, inane questions and 
asocial activity that MIBs like to indulge in. 
‘Techniques of surveillance are now so subtle 
that agents would not have to follow through 
the visit, which could simply be recorded 
remotely. And any leakage only adds to the 
mass of incoherent absurdities that make up 
most of ufology. 

This absurdity is deliberate. A pheno- 
menon with no logic, yet that undeniably 
exists, serves to keep investigators occupied 
in the hopeless attempt to create a logic, a 
theory, that will tie all the loose ends togeth- 
er. In turn a very large public will apply its 
energies to ufology, energies that cannot 
reach a conclusion. This serves government 
purposes — any government’s purposes. It 
Was apparent very early on that the public 
was not going to get tired of the UFO question 
(even the sceptical Robertson Panel gloomily 
predicted an increase in sightings). The 
clever solution was then to direct this interest 
and control it— and hope that a large number 
of otherwise troublesome people would be 
kept occupied with an insoluble problem, 
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thus removing some sources of political 
challenge. A persistent harping on the (actu- 
ally untenable) extra-terrestrial hypothesis 
has undoubtedly led to the creation of several 
pseudo-religions. ‘he adherents of these 
saucer cults will certainly not berate the 
government for its mishandling of the 
economy or foreign policy, since the Galactic 
Brotherhood will see us right in the end. 

Public dissatisfaction with the Us 
government's performance was certainly 
diverted by a UFO event In 1957 — an indi- 
cation of both how quickly and how soon the 
operation was mounted. At that tume the 
United States suffered several humiliations 
as attempt after attempt to launch its first 
space vehicle, the Vanguard rocket, ended in 
disaster. [Then in November 1957 the USSR 
succeeded in putting a second satellite into 
orbit, a mere 30 days after the epoch-making 
Sputnik. Within hours UFOs appeared over 
Texas and New Mexico — and elbowed the 
Soviet achievement out of the headlines. 
With so much interest in space, the extra- 
terrestrial was given another 
nudge forward, and national embarrassment 
was temporarily forgotten. 

Even abduction cases can serve a dual — or 
even triple — purpose. It is not difficult to 
stage a UFO encounter or abduction that 1s 
‘real in the mind of the witness’, provided 
one can get at the victim with drugs, hyp- 
nosis — or both. Other special effects would 


obsession 


scarcely stretch the resources or ingenuity of 


a banana republic, let alone the US govern- 
ment. And so the experimenters could add to 
the UFO myth; test their psychological or 
hallucinogenic techniques; note whether the 
victim succumbs entirely; observe how the 
information is treated by the media, by 
ufologists and by the public; and, having 
generated another outrageous story, keep 
serious scientists away from the UFO scene. 
‘The subjective reality of the experience for 
the witness will also strengthen 


‘saucer’ 
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Above: Sputnik /, whose 
launch in October 1957 
shocked Americans by its 
demonstration of Soviet 
technological superiority. It 
may be no accident that 
when the USSR launched a 
second satellite only a month 
later, a sudden wave of UFO 
reports from Texas and New 
Mexico flooded the press to 
divert the public's attention 


Right: the ufonaut, drawn by 
Betty Hill (below), that 
allegedly abducted her and 
her husband Barney. Were 
they the victims of a bizarre 
experiment in mind-bending 
by CIA psychologists? 
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Further reading 

Robert Sheaffer, 7he UFO 
verdict, Prometheus Books 
(New York) 1981 

Ronald D. Story (ed.) 7he 


encyclopedia of UFOs, New 
English Library 1980 
Jacques Vallée, Messengers 
of deception, And/Or Press 
(Berkeley) 1979 


enthusiasts 1n their belief that sceptics are 
ignoring the issue of the century while 
government and scientists are covering up 
the truth. As they are, but not quite in the 
way that ufologists first thought. 

‘This conspiracy theory will probably be 
offensive to many ufologists. But one further 
fact supports it: and that is the total lack of 
progress that has been made on the question 
of what true UFOs really are. If researchers 
could answer that question, the concern with 
abductions and contact cases (which con- 
sumes sO much more energy among re- 
searchers) would have some purpose. 

The present state of publicly available 
knowledge is ably summarised by William 
H. Spaulding, who first raised the ‘Federal 
hypothesis’ to account for the elusiveness of 
the phenomenon 

What new, startling 

have emerged 

movement? The 


breakthroughs 
pro-saucer 


have 


from the 


past 30 


Vears 


been wasted attempting to research 
something that wasn’t there in the first 
place. ‘The fact that the saucer 
belief system has survived so long with 
so little logical and evidential support is 
a testimony to the tenacity of human 
credulity. ‘he audacity and creativity 
of the CIA and other researchers 1n this 
subject have created three generations 
of enthusiasts and have captured the 
imagination of the public. What 
makes the saucer saga so interesting 
and significant is that it is a genuine 
psycho-social movement that has been 
born and 1s still growing in our own 
time. 
A world-famous authority on 
expressed his private belief to the author that 
the phenomenon was controlled by an intelli 
gence — though whose it was he was not 
prepared to say. 
The answer seems to be that UFOs, 1n the 
USA at least, are controlled not so much by an 


CFOS once 


intelligence as by an intelligence agency. 
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